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OEs it help the market price of 
D a particular common stock to 
be included in—or hurt another 
when it is dropped from—the 
group of only 30 issues making 
up the famed Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average? 

Apparently neither! 

For instance. on March 14, 1939, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
displaced International Business 
Machines in this average and 
United Aircraft Nash- 
Kelvinator. 

At that time. 10 shares of AT&T 
could have been acquired for about 


replaced 


$1.645 and the same amount of 
IBM for approximately $1.845. By 
the close of the third 1959 quarter 

assuming the retention of any 
and all shares received from splits 


the IBM in- 
vestment would have shown an 
appreciation of 4.278 per cent to 
about $80,773: the AT&T a gain 
of 44 per cent to around $2,372 
Similar purchases of United Air- 
craft and Nash-Kelvinator would 
have called for 


or stock dividends 


investments of 
some $375 and $83. respectively. 
At the end of September, the Nash- 
Kelvinator 
changed — for 


shares—by then ex- 
Motors 


would have shown an ap- 


\merican 
shares 
preciation of 627 per cent: the 
United — Aircraft 
shares of Chance Vought received 


shares — plus 


would have risen 
about 153 per cent in market value. 

On July 3. 1956. International 
Paper 


in a spin-off 


common replaced Loew’s 
Inc. in this average. Since then, 
an investment in Loew’s has ap- 


preciated 2.9 per cent: Interna- 
tional Paper, 1.3 per cent. 

It is much too early yet. of 
course, to pass judgment in respect 
to the four stocks 


Company of America. 


Aluminum 
Anaconda. 
Owens-Illinois Glass and Swift & 
Co. which were put in the D-J 
Industrial Average on June 1. or 
the four—American Smelting & 
Refining. Corn Products, National 
Distillers & Chemical and National 
Steel—which were dropped from 
that average on the same date. 

(For additional facts about the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average. see 
article on page 18.) 
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HEN directors of a big corpo- 
W ration hold a policy meeting 
these days, the chances are prob- 
ably better than even that some 
form of diversification will either 
be approved, put over, rejected or 
at least discussed by the board 
members. 

In some cases, diversification is 
achieved by acquiring established 
companies in different lines of en- 
deavor: in others, diversification 
results from the introduction of 
new products developed by the 
corporation itself. 

Any company embracing diversi- 
fication as a vital part of its 
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DIVERSIFICATION 


INDUSTRY'S 
TWO-WAY 
STREET 


By Ben H. WILLINGHAM 


President, Genesco Inc. 


planned approach to growth must 
he prepared to face difficult deci- 
sions, as well as certain unique 
organizational problems, 

This is so because diversifica- 
tion usually calls for a break with 
past patterns and traditions. 

Certainly diversification can help 
answer such complex corporate 
problems as seasonal fluctuations 
and changing markets. For the di- 
versifying company a new acquisi- 
tion or the development of a new 
line of products may open vast new 
horizons for sales and profits and 
provide second echelon manage- 
ment with new opportunities for 
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3en Hill Willingham, President of Genesco Inc., 
was born in Hagan, Georgia, 45 years ago, and 
was graduated from Vanderbilt University in 


He joined General Shoe Corp., Genesco’s pred- 
ecessor, as a $10-per-week clerk in 1933. After 
a number of promotions, he was elected Vice- 
President in 1956, and was named to the post 
of President in March of the current year. 


Mr. Willingham lives in Nashville, Tenn., and 


is a member of a number of prominent clubs in that city. He is a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Shoe Manufacturers, Tiffany & Company, Hoving Corporation and 
the Third National Bank of Nashville. 





management responsibility. These 
are some of the good and valid 
reasons for diversifying. 

Some companies nowadays may 
perhaps look upon diversification 
as some magic cure-all for what- 
ever ails them. Yet, as many have 
discovered too late, diversification 
is also a two-way street. The 
addition of extra millions of dol- 
lars of sales can look good on the 
operating statement. At the same 
time, though, the problems in- 
volved in branching out into en- 
tirely new fields or new businesses 
can be quite varied—involving 
everything from plant to personnel. 

(ssimilating established. long-in- 
dependent businesses under a single 
corporate wing takes both patience 
and wisdom. Individual manage- 
ments must be made to retain their 
own corporate character and initi- 
ative. and yet to function as part of 

and for the good of—the parent. 
Companies may be acquired that. 
in the opinion of the purchasing 
parent. have splendid prospects for 


2 


both sales and profits. but lack either 
the capital or management to bring 
them out. Such cases require skilled 
care by the parent, involving gen- 
erous transfusions of working capi- 
tal and a great deal of guidance 
and direction. It is a process that 
calls for foresight, faith and time. 

Genesco’s experience has shown 
that diversification can provide 
new directions and new opportuni- 
ties even for an old line company. 

As one of the nation’s largest 
manufacturers of footwear, much of 
the growth we have enjoyed can be 
traced to a carefully-planned, pains- 
takingly-executed program of di- 
versification. While developing an 
increasing volume and profit from 
its established product lines our 
company has accelerated its growth 
pattern by the diversification of 
endeavor—both through the acqui- 
sition of other companies and by 
organizing new operating com- 
panies in new fields. 

We have diversified in the shoe 
industry by opening new products 
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di\ isions or new retail store groups 
and new manufacturing facilities. 
We have also acquired certain es- 
tablished shoe businesses, such as 
Johnston & Murphy, W. L. Douglas 
1. Miller and Delman. 

Several acquisitions were not 
footwear firms—for example, the 
Bonwit Teller stores is a group of 
exclusive women’s specialty stores. 
Others were Tiflany & Co., the 
Henri Bendel store in Manhattan, 
the two groups of men’s wear 
stores—Frank Brothers-Fenn Fein- 
stein and Whitehouse & Hardy. 
Even to the casual observer, our di- 
versification program is not catch- 
as-catch-can. 

Our growing family of compa- 
nies shares a common bond—all 
are tied to the apparel industry. 

That is really the key to Genes- 
co’s growth-by-diversification pro- 
cram: diversification with direc- 
tion. 

Actually, our company has been 
diversification-minded almost from 
the time it was founded as the 
Jarman Shoe Company in 1924 by 
James Franklin Jarman and _ his 
associate, William Hatch Wemyss. 


For a full quarter-century, first 
as Jarman Shoe and in 1932 as 



















General Shoe Corporation, the com- 
pany pursued a policy of conserva- 
tive diversification, both vertically 
and horizontally. During its earlier 
years it branched into kindred 
lines. tanned its own leather, cut 


its own soles, stamped out its own 
heels and even produced its own 
boxes and cartons. 

To further broaden the markets 
for its products, an early step was 
to establish retail shoe chains 
across the country. 

The program bore fruit. By 1945 
the company haa produced its first 








100 million pairs of shoes and net 
sales volume had climbed to $51.2 
million. The next decade saw the 
production of the second hundred 
million pairs of shoes and the addi- 
tion of several top-rank shoe firms: 
I. Miller, Johnston & Murphy, 
Whitehouse & Hardy. 
350% Increase 

From this natural kind of diversi- 
fied expansion, volume reached 
$200 million in 1955, an increase 
of better than 350 per cent over 
1945, 

In 1950, however, our diversifi- 
cation in depth really began to take 
form. The plan was then-~—and still 
is—to build the company into a 
fully integrated manufacturer of 
apparel—not just shoes, 

The idea, long envisioned by 
Chairman Jarman, was not only 
an exciting one, but it was en- 
tirely logical. For shoes them- 
selves are items of apparel, and the 
companies that manufacture them 
constitute the biggest firms in the 
apparel industry. 

\n important step in that direc- 


tion came three years ago with the 








purchase of Bankers Securities 
Corporation’s interest in Hoving 
Corp. This acquisition gave us 
working control over Bonwit Teller 
and Tiffany, and set the stage for 
such further apparel acquisitions 
as Henri Bendel. 

Only recently we concluded the 
purchase of Formfit of Chicago, a 
development which involves our 
entry into the field of women’s 
foundation garments. 

During the period from 1950 to 
1958 the net worth of Genesco grew 
from $23 million to $6314 million 
and the number of common shares 
increased from about 114 million 
to about 214% million. 


Higher Profits 

However, despite the ever-ex- 
panding number of shares out- 
standing, earnings per share — 
which averaged $1.87 for the five 
years ending 1950—rose to an 
average of $2.18 in the five years 
ending 1955. For the four years 
1956-1959 (with 1959 results esti- 
mated), earnings averaged ap- 
proximately $2.22 per share. Oper- 
ations in the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1959, resulted in the 
highest per share earnings for our 
39-year history. 

Even more important to us is the 
fact that, through this diversifica- 
tion program, we have broadened 
the company’s management and 
merchandising base to the point 
where we feel that we have built 
a solid foundation for more and 
better business and earnings in the 
years ahead. 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN 


INDUSTRY WINS 


“BIG BOARD” 


ys the first time since the sav- 
ings and loan industry was 
founded 128 years ago, the shares 
of an enterprise engaged in that 
line of endeavor are now listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

On October 5, trading began in 
the 3,807,875 shares of $l-par 
value common stock (ticker sym- 
bol: SND) of San Diego Imperial 
Corporation. The opening trade 
was recorded at a price of $12.25 
per share. 

San Diego Imperial, with head- 
quarters in San Diego, California. 
is a savings and loan holding com- 
pany. It owns all or a majority of 
the capital stock of 14 savings and 
loan associations 4 in California. 
2 in Kansas, 1 in Colorado and 7 
in Texas—-having a total of 23 
oflices. 

Also owned are two insurance 
agencies, three escrow companies 
and an investment company in 
California and an insurance agen- 
cy in Denver. Colorado. 

Savings accounts at all subsidi- 
ary savings and loan associations 
are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
and all associations are members 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank. 

San Diego Imperial. which was 
incorporated in California Nov. 9, 
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RECOGNITION 


1956, reported recently that its in- 
come and profits increased sub. 
stantially in the first quarter of 
the current year, Revenues rose to 
$1.683.718 in the three months 
ended March 31, 1959, from $1.- 
365,310 in the same 1958 period: 
while net income gained to $501.- 
738, or 18 cents a common share. 
from $270.368, or 12 cents. 





No dividends have been paid on 


the common stock—now owned by 
over 9.100 share owners——and di- 
rectors have disclosed that no cash 
disbursements will be made so 
long as such a practice will result 
in substantial tax advantages for 
the company and its subsidiaries. 











NOMPANIES listed on the New 
4 York Stock Exchange paid 
their common share owners a rec- 
ord-breaking $6.725.004.560 — in 
cash dividends during the first 
nine months of 1959, 


Such disbursements represented : 


@ The seventeenth consecu- 
tive vear in which common 
dividend payments have 
soared to a new peak in the 
first three-quarters, 

@ An increase of $316.3.15.- 
170. or 5.1 per cent. over 
total cash common pay- 
ments by the same com- 
panies in the same months 
of 1958. 

@ An indica. on that the divi- 
dend payment pace accel- 
erated in the third quar- 
ter. since the improvement 
over 1958 for the first 
three months of this vear 
was only 2.6 per cent and 
the gain for the first six 
months was only 3.9 per 
cent. 
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COMMON 
DIVIDENDS 
SPURT TO 
NEW HIGH 














There were 1.086 common stocks 
listed on the “Big Board” at the 
end of September. of which 928. or 
over 85 per cent. paid one or more 
cash dividends in the nine months 
then ended. 

Larger dividends were paid by 


388 issues, or 12 per cent of the 928 


dividend-payers: 441, or 47 per 
cent. paid the same amount in both 
periods: and 99 stocks, or 11 per 
cent. paid less this year than last. 
In the table. the total of 127 issues 
under the heading “less” includes 
28 stocks which paid no cash divi- 
dends in the first nine months of 
1959, but which did pay in the 
corresponding 1958 months. 

All but 4 of the 25 industrial 
eroups paid larger total dividends 
in the first three-quarters of 1959 
than in the same 1958 period. 

Proportionately. the largest gains 
were 35.1 per cent by shipbuilding 
& operating equities, 25.4 per cent 
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hy amusements and 14.6 per cent 
hy retail trade issues. Leather in- 
dustry common stock payments 
registered a drop of 7.1 per cent; 
real estate, 4.2 per cent: and air- 
craft and financial, each less than 
2 per cent. 

Three groups of listed issues 
utilities. petroleum & natural gas 
and chemicals — accounted for 
more than 48 per cent of all cash 
common dividends in the first nine 
months of the current year. Dis- 
bursements by these three groups 





combined amounted to $3.250.729,- 
180, an increase of $210.157.190. 
or nearly 7 per cent, over payments 


by the same three groups in the 
initial three-quarters of 1958. 

Only three groups of listed com- 
mon stocks had perfect records in 
the first nine months of this year- 
all 14 tobaccos, 12 services and 11 
rubbers paying cash dividends dur- 
ing that period. 

The largest number of non-divi- 
dend-payers was 28 machinery 
common stocks, 





CASH DIVIDENDS PAID ON LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
FIRST 9 MONTHS 1959 vs. FIRST 9 MONTHS 1958 


Number Paying 














Stocks Ist Amount Paid 
Listed 9 Mos. First 9 Mos. Per Cent 
Industry 9/30/59 1959 More Same Less 1959 Change 
Re ee eee 38 35 12 19 4 $ 120,739,530 — 1.6 
Amusement ........... 16 12 S 7 0 26,275,090 + 23.4 
AutemMetive oi ccscsce 53 44 18 18 9 558,363,220 + 1.8 
Building Trade ........ 37 31 16 13 4 104,300,590 +12.5 
a 97 90 43 36 13 763,027,530 + 3.6 
ee arr re 52 39 13 22 5 298,050,520 + 4.0 
SS Se re 42 35 15 16 6 140,658,450 — 1.2 
Foods & Commodities ... 83 72 31 35 7 255,515,930 + 5.2 
OS PS Sry ae 10 9 3 3 3 17,358,020 =— 7,1 
a) re 126 98 37 45 25 319,344,230 + 18 
OT ee 43 28 8 18 5 182,231,610 + 3.4 
Office Equipment ....... 11 8 2 3 3 19,331,940 + 4.2 
Paper & Publishing .... 39 37 12 21 4 142,862,190 + 0.6 
Petrol. & Nat. Gas ..... 47 39 12 ze 5 1,056,035,640 + 42 
Railroad & R. R. Equip. .. 61 46 12 25 10 244,926,930 + 0.8 
Real Estate ........... 11 9 5 4 1 15,351,010 = 42 
Retail Trade .......... 62 57 25 26 4 291,363,120 +14.6 
ee eee 11 11 6 5 0 66,038,670 + 18 
Oe ; 12 12 6 5 1 26,285,250 + 93 
Shipbuilding & Operating 1 10 4 6 0 18,910,540 +35.4 
Steet BWR 2s. os aes 36 32 14 14 5 363,671,560 + 4.1 
Ma aso a a Regia audtealeraies 40 30 12 12 8 47,199,900 + 2.2 
MN Sere pipidlesorchane 14 14 8 6 0 96,188,970 + 12.2 
ee ee 111 110 59 50 1 1,431,666,010 +10.9 
Foreign Companies .... 23 (20 10 _9 _1 119,398.110 vd) 
1086 928 388 441 127 $6,725,094,560 + 5.4 
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EAR, Incorporated, Santa Mon- 
L ica. California, designs, de- 
velops, manufacturers and sells pre- 
cision equipment for aircraft and 
guided missiles. 

Trading in this company’s 2.- 
574.356 shares of 50-cents-par 
value common stock (ticker sym- 
bol: LEA) began on the Stock Ex- 
change October 20. The first shares 
changed hands at $16.12 each, 

Incorporated in 1930, Lear was 
engaged primarily in making air- 
borne radio equipment prior to 
World War II. 

Today, some 700 precision items 
are turned out by 5.500 employes 
at five decentralized divisions— 
two in Santa Monica, two in Grand 
Rapids. Mich., and one in Elyria. 
Ohio. In addition. a foreign sub- 
sidiary is operated in West Ger- 
many, and a sales and service 
headquarters is maintained in 
Geneva. Switzerland. 

Virtually every military and 
commercial aircraft turned out in 
this country, as well as many pro- 
duced in Europe, flies with some 
Lear equipment, according to the 
company. 

Each division of the enterprise 
maintains its own research and 
development staff, utilizing its own 
laboratories and related facilities. 
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LEAR 
COMMON 
SHARES 
TRADED 





Over 700 engineers. scientists and 


technical specialists are employed 
in such activities at this time. 

For the six months ended June 
30, 1959, Lear’s sales spurted to 
$38.576.000 from $29,328.000 in 
the corresponding 1958 half-year; 
while net income improved to 
$1.121.013, or 44 cents per com- 
mon share. from $630.495, or 27 
cents a share. 

Common share owners. now 
numbering nearly 10.000. have re- 
ceived at least one cash dividend 
in every one of the last six years. 
Payments during the first nine 
months of 1959 totaled 30 cents 
per common share, and another 
disbursement of 10 cents will be 
made on December first. 
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rT OULD the investor of moderate 
W mens be sure of reaping big 
profits: @ hurry if he only knew 
the i. estment decisions of large 
inst ional investors at the time 
si important buyers and sellers 
iares were adding to or lighten- 
ine their portfolios? 
Not always! 








Let's take a look at some recent 
portfolio changes by five diversi- 
fied closed-end investment trusts 

companies, whose own shares 
are fixed in number and listed on 
the Exchange. which use their cap- 
ital to invest in the securities of 
other enterprises—Adams Express, 
General American Investors. The 
Lehman Corporation. Madison 
Fund and Tri-Continental Corp. 

The little investor might have 
been intrigued. for instance. had 
he known at the time that Adams 
Express was selling its entire hold- 
ines of 6.500 shares of Aluminium 
Limited in the course of the first 
quarter of the current vear. 

But. what would his reaction 
have been if he learned some time 
later that Madison Fund—which 
had held no shares of Aluminium 
Limited when the first quarter 
closed—hought 20.000 shares in 
the second quarter of 1959? 

The Lehman Corporation. for 
another example. held no Bethle- 
hem Steel stock at the year-end. 
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LARGE-SCALE 


INVESTMENT 
DECISIONS 





However, in the first three months 
of 1959 it acquired 8,000 shares 


of Bethlehem common — all of 


which it liquidated in the succeed- 
ing three months. 

Too, Madison Fund had _ no 
shares of Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
in its year-end portfolio. But it 
bought 10.200 shares during the 
first 1959 quarter—and sold them 
all before June ended. 

During the second quarter of 
this year alone, the five big closed- 
end trusts combined acquired 
blocks of 16 listed common stocks 

all cited in the accompanying 
table— which they had either never 
owned previously or hadn’t owned 
when the first quarter ended. 

It should be emphasized, of 
course, that the five also made 
purchases and sales of large 
blocks of other stocks during 
the second quarter. However, 
this article concentrates upon 
the 16 tabled equities which 
they acquired in the three 
months ended June 30, 1959. 
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Of the 16, only one was bought 
by two of the big institutions, That 
was Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical: 
Tri-Continental bought 35,000 
shares; Madison Fund, 10,000. 

As the figures show, the 16 
stocks didn’t exactly skyrocket as 
a result of the closed-end buying. 
Indeed, 13 of them closed lower 
and only 3 higher—at the end of 
the third quarter than three months 
earlier. 





When June ended, the combined 
market value of the 16. blocks 
of stocks tabled was $13.774.513. 


Three months later, it had eroded 


$176,613, or 3.5 per cent, to $13,- 
297,901. 

The largest market price rise for 
any of the 16 issues between the 
close of the second and third quar- 
ters was slightly more than 10 per 
cent by Ford Motor; while Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical and U, S. 
Steel rose less than 3 per cent each. 

Declines in market prices for the 
other 13 
cent—ranged up to nearly 19 per 
cent by Halliburton Oil Well Ce- 
menting. 

Of the issues cited, Flintkote and 
Portland Cement were 





all in excess of 3 per 





General 








































Stock 


20,000 Ford Motor .............26- 


14,400 KLM Royal Dutch Airlines .. 


6,000 Kimberly-Clark ................. 


10,000 U. S. Rubber .. 


BOGS Air Reductions....0.060 000 cccsssesees 
20,000 Aluminium Ltd. .................. 
D000 BristelMyers .c.0 ccc ccccesec esas 
A | ee eee 


pe a a 


24,000 General Portland Cement . rr 
10,000 Halliburton Oil Well Cementing .... 


5,000 Jones & Laughlin Steel ............ 


45,000 Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical ....... 


16,000 WN. ¥., Chi. & St. Lewis... 52. cc ccee 
PO Re Be IO iio i era rasienaewns seen 
17,500 Westinghouse Electric ............. 


MARKET PERFORMANCES OF 16 BLOCKS O 
TO PORTFOLIOS OF 5 CLOSED-END INVESTME 


MARKET PRICE RANGE 





2nd ‘59 Quarter 








High Low Last 
eer $ 893% $835 $87 
ests eh 362 27 35% 
poe haha. a 42Vea 27ea 413¢0 
Oe 37Vea 29Vea 367sa 
err 44/4 38Ve 39 
sracetntaee 75 565% 7458 
rere 437%, 37 412 
ere 712 58 6414 
SSupcatens 80528 632 80 
Scdtecie 39% 32 33 
pial das 59% 407% 57 
seecman 702 59 70 
sis oboe 36/2 31% 3334 
eee 65% 53% 6378 
sarees 1002 8814 99/2 
aaa 97/2 75% 94/2 
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split in the second quarter; while 
Bristo’ \lyers and Caterpiller Trac- 


tor ve split in the third. 
ar as the table is concerned, 
i ‘ntally, market value figures 


siown for Flintkote and General 
i‘ortland Cement assume that the 
shares were acquired after the split. 
In the case of Bristol-Myers and 
Caterpillar, though, the figures 
assume purchase of the old stock, 
so the market values for the end of 
the third quarter have been adjust- 
ed to reflect the additional shares 
resulting from the splits. 

Most big institutional investors, 





the reader will realize, don’t count 
on quick profits when buying a 
sizeable block of stock, It is, there- 
fore, not too surprising—particu- 
larly in view of the erratic stock 
market during the last two months 
of the third quarter—that 13 of 
the 16 portfolio additions cited 
declined in market price during 
the short period of time involved. 

And, of course, it is quite possi- 
ble that the paper losses shown for 
the short period covered were 
more than offset by other stock 
transactions completed by the five 
big closed-end trusts. 





6 BLOCKS OF LISTED COMMON STOCK ADDED 
ID INVESTMENT TRUSTS IN 2ND 1959 QUARTER: 


(ET PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 








Lost 

$871 
35% 
4130 
367sa 


39 

745 
412 
64% 


801% 
33 
57 
70 


3334 
637%. 
99\/2 
9412 


3rd ‘59 Quarter 








High _low_ Last 
$ 90/2 $71 $ 782 
39Ve 31 3378 
42Ve 33% 36% 
403¢a 31% 312 
4136 32% 337% 
851% 7336 823 
41/2 362 40 
6434 50% 521% 
817% 74 773% 
36/2 313% 31% 
65 53 583 
70Ve 59/2 64 
36 2973 32 
6938 54/2 5834 
108% 98V2 1001/2 
9838 855% 89 


Total Market Value 
Of Block at End of: 











Second Third 
Quarter Quarter 
of 1959 of 1959 Change 
$ 435,625 $ 392,500 $— 43,125 
702,500 677,500 — 25,000 
372,375 330,750 — 41,625 
1,006,688 859,950 — 146,738 
370,500 321,813 — 48,687 
1,492,500 1,647,500 + 155,000 
996,000 960,000 — 36,000 
642,500 522,500 — 120,000 
400,625 386,875 = 13,750 
475,200 457,200 — 18,000 
2,565,000 2,626,875 + 61,875 
420,000 384,000 = 36,000 
607,500 578,250 = 29,250 
638,750 587,500 = 51,250 
995,000 1,005,000 + 10,000 
1,653,750 1,559,688 — 94,062 
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pean nage Business Ma- 

chines Corp. added new share 
owners during the three years end- 

} ing early in 1959 at the fastest 
pace of any of the top LOO listed 
companies in respect to stockhold- 
er of record totals. 

As the table on the next page 
shows, IBM’s stockholders of ree- 
ord spurted more than 153. per 
cent between 1956 and 1959, 

El Paso 


Natural Gas. Corn Products. Gen- 


Four other enterprises 


eral Dynamics and Bethlehem Steel 
each recorded gains of better 
than 100 per cent. 

The tabled companies undoubt- 
edly made important contributions 
to the amazing growth in the na- 
tion’s total share owner popula- 
tion to 12.490,000 early this year 
from 8.630.000 early in 1956. 

However. the fact that these 30 
companies combined had more 
than 3.780.000 stockholders of rec- 
ord doesn’t mean that they account 
for over 30 per cent of the total 
number of stockholders in_ this 
There’s the factor of 
duplication: An investor may have 

















country. 


owned common shares of five or 
six of the companies cited and per- 
haps several others not shown. He 
was a stockholder of record in each 
enterprise, of course. but he was 
counted only once in arriving at 
the nation’s share owner popula- 
tion total of 12.190.000. 

Only four of the companies in 
the table--General Motors. Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey). E. I, du Pont 
and Bethlehem Steel—rank among 
the first 10 listed companies in 
stockholder of record totals. 
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Here’s how the other six fared 
between 1956 and 1959: 
American 


Tele- 


share 


Telephone & 


eraph—-which has more 


owners than any other corporation 
anvwhere- recorded an increase 
of 16.9 per cent to 1.625.625 stock- 

1.390.290. 


General Electric showed a 13.4 


holders of record from 


per cent gain to 394,564 from 347,- 
G44. 

Ford Motor experienced a 14.7 
per cent decrease to 264.501 from 
310.239. 

U.S. Steel had a 7.7 per cent 
rise to 263.311 from 244.347. 

Socony Mobil Oil enjoyed an 
increase of 18.8 per cent to 207.154 
from 174.300. 

Cities Service registered a 5.6 
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171.003 stockholders. 
IP \Us attractiveness to the na- 


tio investors is the more re- 
mo: kable by reason of the fact 
that its shares are high-priced. 


\round the middle of January. 
1956, an investor could have ac- 
quired 10 shares of IBM for ap- 


proximately $4,000. By the same 





per cent decline to 161.393 from 


date this year, his holdings — 
swollen by stock dividends and 
splits to 26.3 shares—would have 
had a market value of over 313.700. 

And, the stock split early in the 
current year would have boosted 
the holdings of such an investor 
to 39.5 shares in the first part of 
October, with a market value then 
of well in excess of $16,000. 





LISTED COMPANIES — AMONG THOSE HAVING OVER 45,000 

SHARE OWNERS EACH — WHICH SCORED LARGEST GAINS IN 

TOTAL COMMON STOCKHOLDERS OF RECORD DURING 3 YEARS 
ENDING EARLY IN 1959 


70 International Business Machines. . 
96 El Paso Natural Gas ...... Seed 
81 Corn Premucts Co. . .....0-6:60sc ees 
62 General Dynamics ............. 
9 Bethlehem Steel 


a ae 
G5 ‘Continental Con ....5.650:6668s8~. 
68 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 
51 American Cyanamid ........... 
60 Olin Mathieson Chemical ...... 


Te I I orien oi cede plese 
SG = Se SI 5s. hci circ 
9? Borg-Warner Corp. .. 6666600. 
61 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............ 
3. Standard Oil (New Jersey)...... 


63 Union Pacific Railroad 
82 Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ........... 
16 Columbia Gas System ......... 
57 PURINE I iene sa ae ple sevecacem 
18 Sears Roebuck 


20 Public Service Electric & Gas..... 
25 ~——~Phillips Petroleum 
100 = International Paper ............ 
54 New England Electric System..... 
79 Monsanto Chemical ............ 


MP “Dam CUO on 6 ooo c tcc 
Dl I ace tis-a cle ehrnelecotera's 
35 Montgomery Ward 
2 =O PIR os os cick cave 
17 Westinghouse Electric 


No. Of Stockholders 
Of Record Early In: 





1959 1956 Increase 
66,667 26,315 153.3% 
49,798 23,242 114.2 
59,440 28,007 112.2 
70,553 33,373 111.4 

171,010 84,264 102.9 
75,442 37,755 99.8 
53,843 28,041 92.0 
68,133 39,934 70.6 
75,520 45,762 65.0 
71,566 43,435 64.7 

154,554 94,807 63.0 
50,097 31,146 60.8 
47,233 29,394 60.6 
71,087 45,083 57.6 

502,562 324,220 55.0 
70,064 47,225 48.3 
58,736 39,970 46.9 

150,450 102,441 46.8 
72,305 50,275 43.8 

146,955 102,984 42.6 

141,213 99,269 42.2 

127,749 90,246 41.5 
46,346 33,175 39.7 
74,320 53,795 38.1 
60,036 43,616 37.6 
81,943 59,922 36.7 

194,343 143,941 35.0 
97,104 71,961 34.9 

724,833 537,751 34.7 

149,482 114,891 30.1 
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ONTROLS Company of America. 
C Schiller Park, Illinois, became 
a listed company on October 19, 
when trading began in its 1,122,266 
shares of $5-par value common 
stock. 

The opening price of the issue 
(ticker symbol: CTC) was record- 
ed at $33 per share. 

A leading manufacturer of auto- 
matic controls and control systems, 
the newly-listed enterprise was in- 
corporated in Delaware in 1953. 
but traces its history back to busi- 
nesses established from 192-4 on. 

Controls Company operates 20 
plants in the United States and 
abroad, with the principal loca- 
tions being in Illinois, Wisconsin. 
Ohio. Michigan. Ark- 
ansas, Pennsylvania, 
Canada and Holland. 

Employes approximate 4.100 in 
this country and 250 abroad. 


Indiana. 
California. 


Extensive engineering depart- 


ments, laboratories and model 
shops are maintained for the de- 
velopment of new products, testing 
new designs and finding new ap- 
plications for products. Last year. 
expenditures for engineering. prod- 
uct development and _ research 
amounted to about $1.800.000. 

For the six months ended June 
30. 1959, net 


to $25.965.287 


sales increased 


including $7.255.- 


CYCLE COMPENSATION EVES 
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CONTROLS 
COMPANY 
COMMON 
LISTED 








636 attributable to an acquisition 
in the second half of last year 
from $12,767,273 in the corres- 
ponding 1958 period. Net earn- 
ings after taxes rose to $1,385,935, 
or $1.29 per common share, in the 
first half of 1959 from $341.962. or 
32 cents, a year earlier. 

Controls Company has approxi- 
mately 4,200 common share own- 
ers. The most recent dividend they 
received was 20 cents per share on 
October 5, 1959. That payment 
followed the 50 per cent stock divi- 
dend they received on August 10. 
and represented a continuation of 
the same cash rate on the greater 
number of shares held. 
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r would be a rare newspaper 
| column about the stock market 
indeed that failed to mention the 
price movements of such equities 
as General Motors, Standard Oil 
(N. J.), American Telephone & 


Telegraph, U. S. Steel, du Pont. 
General Electric. Bethlehem and 
others of similar stature. 

The reason is. of course. that 
such companies are practically 
words: have annual 
sales or revenues topping the $1- 
billion-mark: — their 


household 


shares are 
owned by hundreds of thousands 
of people; and they are traded 
actively in most market sessions. 

Nevertheless, it is perhaps worth 
noting that few common stocks of 
this type will be found among the 
group of issues constituting a 
years most volatile issues—-those 
recording either the largest pro- 
portionate advances or declines in 
market price. 

\pparently, 1959 will be no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

\t least such an assumption 
seems to be logical on the basis of 
the two accompanying tables 
one citing 18 listed stocks which 
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STOCKS 
OF 1959 


advanced sharply in market price 
during the first nine months of 
1959: the other naming 18 issues 
which declined sharply in the 
same period. 

Of the 36 tabled stocks: 

e Not one was to be found 
among the 25 listed equities 
which led the volume pa- 
rade in the first six months 
of the current year. 

e Not one had - sufficient 
stockholders to win inclu- 
sion among the 25 listed 
companies which had _ the 
most share owners early in 


1959. 
e Only one— United  Air- 
craft. whose 1958 _ sales 


volume amounted to over 

$1.2 billion — was a mem- 

ber of the “Big Board Bil- 

lionaire’s Club” last year. 

Not surprisingly. the group of 

advances seems more impressive 

than the declines. That is so. of 

course. because there is no the- 

oretical limit to the amount of 

vain a stock can achieve: while 

the most it can slump is 100 per 
cent, 









The 1&8 market price gains shown 
from 36 per cent 
(Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical) to 
nearly 21] per cent (Reeves Broth- 
An 


vances exceeded 75 per cent; six 


ranged over 


ers). even dozen of the ad- 
were below that ratio. 

In the second table. market price 
declines ranged from slightly over 
30 per cent (Fluor Corporation) 
to nearly 43 per cent (American 
& Foreign Power). Ten of the 18 





declines exceeded 35 per cent. 

In dollars, the gains in market 
price during the first nine months 
of the current year ranged from 
$1 (Lehigh Valley Industries) to 
$56.12 (Texas Instruments). Ten 
of the advances amounted to more 
than $20 per share. 

Of the dollar 


registered per share ranged from 


declines, losses 


$4.50 (National Can Corporation ) 
to $22.25 (United Aircraft). Ten 





18 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH ADVANCED SHARPLY 
DURING THE FIRST 9 MONTHS OF 1959 


Price Range In 





Cash Divs. 
Pd. in 
Latest 
9 Mo. Rise** 12 Months 














1958 Ist 9 Months of 1959 = per Per —_ (Incl. 

Stock Close High Low Last Share Cent Extras) Yield* 
Allen Industries ..... $10V’2a $ 223%4a $10%4a $18%4 $ 8% 78.6 $0.65a 3.5% 
Brunswick-Balke ..... 4814 109g 4734 97/2 491%, 102.1 1.38 1.4U 
Carter Products ..... 41/2 83 3834 73¥e 31% $762 0.90  1.2U 
Cessna Aircraft ..... 44/2 891/2 433% 79% 3434 78.1 1.76a 2.2U 
Comptometer Corp. ... 8 253% 84 212 1336 164.6 — _— 
General Time Corp. .. 341/22 1041/2 35 70 35Y2 102.9 1.00 1.4 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. 42% 65 37 5836 155% 365 090 1.5 
Lehigh Valley Inds. 12 32 15% 22 1 66.7 —_ _ 
Morrell (John) ....... 23V¥ea 432 23Y%4a 38% 15% 65.9 0.79a 2.1U 
Motorola, Inc ....... 59/2 130 572 103%, 44% 74.4 1.50 1.4 
Reeves Brothers ...... 12% 4138 12 3958 26% 2108 # 0.31 0.8 
Reliance Mfg. Co. 5Y2a = 362 153¥a 28 12% 80.6 — > 
Spiegel, inc. ......2% 225% 55% 22% 533%, 31% 137.6 1.19a 2.2U 
Stanley Warner ..... 18 40/2 18 35/2 17¥%2 = 97.2 10 0|— 3.10 
Texas Instruments 73% 1591/2 61% 12934 56s 76.2 —_— _— 
Victor Chem. Works .. 325 623% 28s 55% 22% 69.3 1.10 D 
Warner Bros. Pic. 25% 50 243%, 46g 20% 81.8 1.20 2.6 
Welbilt Corp. ....... 4 8 35 67% 2% $71.9 0.08 41.2 
* 1958 Close related to 9/30/59 close. 
U Dividend rate increased since Oct. 1, 1958 


D Dividend rate decreased since Oct. 1, 1958. 
* Based on market price 9/30/59, and cash dividends paid per share in 12 months 


then ended. 
a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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were in excess of $10 per share. 

\ stock selling at $60 per share 
will show a change of 5 per cent if 
it either rises to $63 or falls to $57. 
Bul, an issue selling for $10 per 
share registers a 30 per cent fluc- 
tuation if it either goes up or down 
$3 a share. 

In this connection, it may be 
of interest that the average mar- 
ket price of the 18 stocks in the 
table of advances was approxi- 





mately $29 at the end of 1958 
the point from which gains or 
losses were figured-—while the av- 
erage price for the group of de- 
clines was just above $30 per share. 

Four of the 18 issues which rose 
sharply paid no cash dividends in 
the 12 months ended around the 
close of the third 1959 quarter; 
while five of those in the second 
table paid no cash dividends in 
that period. 





18 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH DECLINED SHARPLY 
DURING THE FIRST 9 MONTHS OF 1959 

















Cash Divs. 
Pd. in 
Latest 
Price Range In 9 Mo. Drop** 12 Months 
1958 _!st 9 Months of 1959 Per Per (Incl. 

Stock Close High Low Last Share Cent Extras) Yieid* 
ACF-Wrigley Stores ... $2338 $23%@ $132 $13% $9%2 40.6 $0.40 2.9% 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr... 17/2 187% 97% 10 72 42.9 1.00 10.0 
Boston & Maine R.R... 15 15. 83% 9 6 40.0 _— — 


Central Violetta Sug. . 27/2 28% 


Cuban-Amer. Sugar .. 33 37/2 
Fluor Corporation .... 23 2738 
Foote Mineral Co. .... 4158 45% 
Getty Of Co: ......00% 27% 28% 
Green (H. L.) Co. .... 38%a 47a 

Jefferson Lake Sul. ... 29 31% 


Monterey Oil Co. .... 36% 36 
National Can Corp. .. 133%4 145% 


Smith-Corona Mar. ... 21% 22% 
South Puerto Rico S. .. 34 32% 
Temco Aircraft ...... 19% 19364 


Texas Pac. Coal & Oil 3834 393%, 
United Aircraft Corp. . 60% 66 
United Fruit Co. ..... 41% 45% 


** 1958 Close related to 9/30/59 close. 
a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
S Stock in another issue. 


* Based on market price 9/30/59, and cash dividends 


then ended. 


U Dividend rate increased since October 1, 
D Dividend rate decreased since October 1, 


144% 162 


12/2 141% 7Ve 33.3. 0.60 
1834 19% 141% 41.9 0.90 
10/2 11% 7¥% 39.6 £0.75 


1 40.0 3.00 18.2 
19Ve 13% 42.0 1.30 D 
7 


15% 16 30.4 1.20 D 
27% 28% 13% 32.1 0.80a 2.8U 
18Ve 18% 9 33.0 S — 
242 25 13% 34.9 1.49a D 


16% 16% 12% 42.2 — 


225% 132 37.4 — —- 
9% 4/2 32.7 — _— 


009 


255% 26% 12Y2 32.3 1.00 3.8 


38% 22% 36.9 2.75 D 


25% 8 28Y%2 13% (31.5 2.25 D 


paid per share in 12 months 


1958. 
1958. 
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TT HEN one Wall Streeter tells 
W another that “the market 
closed up three eighty one today.” 
he doesn’t mean that stock prices 
advanced more than $3.75 per 
share. 

He’s merely informing his friend 
— who understands him perfectly 
— that the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average was 3.51 points higher at 
the close of trading than it had 
been 24 hours earlier. 

Both realize that the amount of 
the day’s rise was determined by 
the sum of the net changes — gains 
- registered by only 30 
stocks after 
that figure had been divided by an 
- currently 3.964 
which is changed frequently in 


and losses - 
individual common 
artificial divisor 


an effort to compensate for splits 
or stock dividends. 

At the present time, one point in 
the D-J Industrial Average is 
equivalent to about 13.21 cents. A 
rise — or a fall — of 3.81 points, 
therefore, amounts to just a shade 
over 50 cents. 

Judging by letters received from 
readers, a great many investors 
don't realize the number of stocks 
comprising this famous average or 
the names of the issues. 
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THAT 


INDUSTRIAL 


AVERAGE 


Only 16 of the 25 groups into 
which the Exchange classifies listed 
equities are represented in the D-J 
Industrial Average. By groupings, 
the 30 include: 

Five — Allied Chemical, E. I. 
du Pont, Owens-Illinois Glass, Proc- 
ter & Gamble and Union Carbide 

of the 97 
stocks listed. 

Three — American Can, FEast- 
man Kodak and International Har- 


chemical common 


vester — of the 126 machinery 
issues. 
Three Standard Oil of Cali- 





fornia, Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
and Texaco — of the 47 petroleum 
X natural gas equities, 

Two — Chrysler and General 
Motors — of the 53 automotives. 

Two — General Electric and 
Westinghouse Electric — of the 52 
electricals. 

Two — General Foods and 
Swift & Co. — of the 83 foods & 
commodities. 

Two — Sears Roebuck and 
Woolworth — of the 62 retail trade 
stocks. 

Two — Bethlehem Steel and 
U.S. Steel — of the 36 steel & irons. 

One United Aircraft — of 
the 38 aircraft issues. 

One — Johns-Manville — of the 


37 listed building trade stocks. 
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Two — Aluminum Company of 
America and Anaconda Co. — of 
the 43 mining issues. 


..-- 
Daily 






One — International Paper — 
of the 39 paper & publishing. 

One — Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
— of the 11 rubbers. 

One American Tobacco — 
of the 14. tobaccos. 

One — American Telephone & 
Telegraph — of the 111 utilities. 

One — International Nickel — 
of the 23 foreign stocks. 
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Industries not represented in 


this particular average are 16 
amusements, 42 financial. 10 leath- 
er, 11 office equipment, 61 railroad 
& railroad equipment, 11 real 
estate, 12 services. 1] shipbuilding 
& operating and 40 textiles. 

Since Dow-Jones & Co. compiles 
a 20-stock railroad average, it is 
perhaps not surprising that no rail 
issues are included in its Industrial 
Average. Yet. the same company 
also compiles a 15-stock utility 


19 


average even though American 
Telephone & Telegraph—a utility 
company—is one of the 30 issues 
in its Industrial Average. 

It would seem logical to presume 
that every one of the 30 stocks in 
the D-J Industrial Average would 
be a “billionaire” — that is. an 
enterprise with sales or revenues at 
or above the $1-billion-mark. 

However, nine of the 30 issues 


1958 sales or revenues below $1 
billion are Allied Chemical, Alu- 
minum Company of America, Ana- 
conda, Eastman Kodak, Interna- 
tional Nickel, International Paper. 
Johns-Manville. Owens-Illinois 
Glass and F. W. Woolworth. 

All figures used in this article 
regarding the number of common 
stocks in various classifications are 
as of Sept. 30, 1959. On that date. 





did not have sales or revenues of — the total number of listed common 


| billion or more last year. stocks was 1.086. 
Conversely, 25 listed common 
stocks which did have 1958 sales 


or revenues of $1 billion or more 


The 30 issues in the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average, therefore, ac- 
count for less than 3 per cent of 
are not in this average. all common stocks on the “Bi 


ig 
The nine in the average with Board.” 








STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, and JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 

THE EXCHANGE published monthly at New York, New York for 
October, 1959. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Editor Kenneth Hayes, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Managing editor Kenneth Hayes, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Business manager Kenneth Hayes, 11 Wall Street, New 
York. 5,.N. ¥. 

2. The owner is: New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. G. Keith Funston, President, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Edward C. Gray, Executive Vice President, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. John P. Stearns, Secretary, 11 Wall Street, New York 
5, es 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

!. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

Kenneth Hayes, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 1959. 
[Seal] Walter W. Bone 
(My commission expires March 30, 1960.) 
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Y and large. the Editor of this 
B publication has the highest 
possible regard for those fine peo- 
ple all over the world who are 
subscribers. He thinks of them 
invariably as highly-intelligent. 
discerning individuals who, he sin- 
cerely hopes. show the same good 
judgment in selecting their invest- 
ments as they do in choosing their 
reading material. 

However. he is slightly put out 
today with one certain subscriber: 

\ circulation check-up has just 
disclosed the doleful fact that we 
have only one subscriber in all of 
Ireland! 

Think of it: There are six times 
as many subscribers in Scotland 
and twice as many in Israel as in 
the Emerald Isle! 

This is bitter gall to an indi- 
vidual whose ancestors came from 
lreland three generations ago. And. 
of course. it is clear-cut evidence 
that our Dublin subscriber hasn't 
bestirred himself to act as our un- 


ofhieial—— and unpaid — circulation 
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booster. We expect better things 
from him! 

Seriously. it is pleasant—and. 
we hope. interesting to our readers 

to report that copies of The 
Exchange now go each month to 
subscribers in 70 foreign lands. 
to 7 United States possessions. to 
every one of the 50 states and to 
the District of Columbia. 

Not surprisingly. Canada leads 
all foreign countries in total read- 
ers nearly 700. 

Following. in order. come Vene- 
zuela. Switzerland. Mexico. Cuba. 
England. France and Norway. 

Other readers live in such far- 
off places as Cyprus. Denmark. 
Eevpt. Fiji Islands, Ghana. Hong 
Kong. Lebanon. Pakistan, Portu- 
gal. Saudi Arabia. Thailand and 
Vietnam. 

As might be expected. New York 
tops the list in total paid subscrip- 
tions. with close to 20,000. 

After the Empire State. the most 
readers are found in California. 
Pennsylvania. New Jersey. Michi- 
gan. Ohio. Massachusetts. Connect- 
icut. Illinois and Texas-— in the 
order named, 





SAMPLE COPY 


CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1083 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED OCTOBER 15, 1959 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


10%. & OVER 
8 TO 10 % 
6 TO 8 %e 
4 TO 6 %o 


2 TO 4%o 


LESS THAN 2 %o 














DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 








2 TO 4% 











4 TO 6°%o 





6 TO 8%o 











8 TO 10% 





10 %. & OVER 





DOW - JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 
209.40 SEPT,15 56-68 
212.35 Oct. tS 56,87 
+ 1.44 Vo CHANGE + 0,3 %o 








